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Our Catholic elementary and high school system as 
it exists today is made possible by the dedicated and 
contributed services of religious teachers. Whether it 
would be possible on some other basis is an interesting, 
but still academic question. As the Holy Father said 
in 1949: 

The apostolate of the Church today is 
scarcely conceivable without the coopera- 
tion of religious women in works of char- 
ity, in the school, in assistance to the 
priestly ministry, in the missions. 


It is for this reason that we dared to accept an invita- 
tion to address this plenary session of the Association, 
and to present what has been done in Sister formation 
until now as progress for the Catholic system as a 
whole, and to indicate what is still to be done in Sister 
formation as an important determinant of the progress 
to be made by the Catholic system in the future. 


Before we proceed to the story of our movement, 
past, present, and future, it is well to clarify again 
what we mean by Sister formation. This rather un- 
familiar expression was chosen to stand not only for 
the education of the Sister in a formal and academic 
sense, but for all the influences, spiritual and intellec- 
tual, formal and informal, pre-service and in-service, 
which go to make her a better religious and a better 
professional person. Our goal is not and never has been 
a wild-eyed intellectualism, a cold and _ unrealistic 
academicism, or a disregard for the apostolic needs of 
the Church. If I were asked to describe our end in a 
few words I would say that it is the better formation of 
Sisters as Sisters so that their dedication to God may 
be more complete and their apostolate more effective. 
Realizing this end will make for an extension of the 
spiritual and corporal works of mercy in our schools, 
hospitals, and social service agencies. Sisters so formed 


will be able to do more because they have been spiritu- 
ally fortified against what dangers there may be in do- 
ing more, because they have an intellectual’s under- 
standing of their potential in the total apostolate of 
the Church, and because they have been professionally 
trained to assume greater responsibilities. We propose 
also to extend the works of mercy through putting into 
the field Sisters who can influence more girls to accept 
the vocations which are certainly being given in this 
critical time of shortage of active religious. 


Beginnings of the Movement 


Sister formation was initiated as a movement, al- 
though not under that name, at the NCEA Convention 
in Kansas City in 1952. It began with a panel in the 
Teacher-Education Section on the advice of Our Holy 
Father to the teaching Sisters. Its next project was a 
Survey of Sister Education in the teaching communi- 
ties, completed in 1952 and discussed through 1953. 
As a response to the problems pointed up in this survey 
there were organized the Sister Formation Conferences 
—two-day gatherings in each of the NCEA regions 
where higher superiors, representing administration 
and formation staff, meet in six geographical areas to 
exchange help and ideas. The first set of such Con- 
ferences was held in 1954-1955 on the theme of the 
Mind of the Church in the Formation of Sisters. It was 
thought that the Mind of the Church on this matter 
could be studied in two ways—by a careful examina- 
tion of the pronouncements of the Holy See and of the 
Sacred Congregation for Religious on this very topic; 
and by an application of the canon-law principle of 
analogy to the ecclesiastical directives for seminaries 
and to the actual practice of the Orders and congrega- 
tions of religious men who teach and who prepare their 
own teachers. This first series of Conferences, and the 
regional organization necessary to sponsor them, were 
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singularly blessed. In the first year some 246 religious 
communities participated, and some 170 general and 
provincial superiors. The whole story of their delibera- 
tions is told in a book just released through the courtesy 
of a grant from the Michael P. Grace Foundation 
and the cooperation of the Fordham University Press. 
In general it is safe to summarize those conferences by 
saying that speakers and Sister participants were pretty 
much of a mind that loyalty to the Holy Father and 
response to the needs of our times required that every 
community, in its own way and at the best rate con- 
sistent with its own situation and problems, should 
strive for the Bachelor’s degree as 2 minimum educa- 
“ional training for a Sister, and for a juniorate to pro- 
vide for spiritual formation continued after the no- 
vitiate. 


Facing a Problem 


In these Conferences there arose—not among the 
bishops and priests who spoke for us, but among the 


Sister delegates—one problem, which was repeated so 
often that it was thought that a second year’s series 
sould be devoted to it alone. It was this—and I am 
almost ashamed to mention it as a problem before an 
—150—: of educators; Is there, and should there be, 
a :, tension, Opposition, or dichotomy in the Sister’s life 
ae setween her spiritual and her intellectual formation, 
between her personal religious life and her active 


apostolate? On the assumption that if there is dicho- 
‘oimization in professed religious, the roots are to be 
found in the formation program, we set out in this 
vcar’s series of regional Conferences (participated in, by 
ihe way, by 306 communities and 210 major superiors) 
io explore how the spiritual formation (using this word 
4 in the ascetical tradition rather than the philosophic- 
theological one)—how the spiritual and intellectual 
3 formation could be correlated and could strengthen 
one another. In this we meant neither to turn novitiates 
into junior colleges, nor to convert junior and senior 
colleges into novitiates. We rather set out to ask how 
the program of studies could provide an intellectual 
o understructure for the ascetical instruction of the 
novitiate and juniorate, and how the needs of a specific 
kind of learner—namely, the Sister—could challenge 


ey und motivate us to enrich our curricular offerings in 
- the edueational program. This situation in which 
2 neither the spiritual formation nor the intellectual 
3 formation would lose their distinctive characters or 


sacrifice anything of their excellence, but in which both 
would be consciously and deliberately fused to make 
one, holy, competent, and mature young Sister, we 
called, for better or for worse, “‘integration.’’ Here 
- again, I can report that we seem to have made some 
pa progress this year in laying the ghosts of “intellectual 
pride’”’ and dichotomization, and that there was sub- 
stantial agreement at each of our six conferences that 
“integration,” in the sense just described, is possible 
3 and desirable. A weakness in all this, however, is that 
-— programs in which there is explicit cooperation among 
34 all members of the formation staff and in which there 
6 has been a conscious examination of the curriculum 
from the standpoint of the Sister-student are still 

| pretty much in the planning, or ideal stage. This is why 

+3 SFC for next year will concern itself with an actual 
“3 curriculum, or a series of curricular patterns, in an 
— attempt to translate the ideals of integration at least 
into a program of studies. In order to do this, we have 


obtained a grant of $50,000 from the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, which has enabled three of 
us to study best practices and felt needs in the Sister 
education programs of the United States and Europe. 
This research will be followed next summer by a work- 
shop in which a group of fifteen Sisters from various 
communities and regions, and with eminence in their 
academic fields, will spend three months in planning 
curricular objectives and specifics for the education of 
Sisters, as Sisters. 


Sister M. Emmanuel, O.S.F., who is travelling in 
Europe, will have a report of great significance when 
she returns. Certainly its highlight will be a description 
of how the Holy Father, who had read an account of 
this curriculum project as well as of the movement in 
general, received Sister in private audience on January 
28, and blessed the present project, the Sister Forma- 
tion Conferences, their work, and all their participants. 
Our own travels in the United States, since last Sep- 
tember, have taken us over 28,000 miles, to 83 different 
communities and to 104 places. Before giving you a 
preliminary report on our findings, I should like to 
bring this history up to date by summarizing the other 
activities in which SFC has engaged. 


It has its publications—the Sister Formation Bulle- 
tin, which now has a paid subscription list of 3,350 to 
48 states and 18 foreign countries, the Proceedings of 
our Conferences and a Directory of Catholic Women’s 
Colleges and Catholic graduate schools offering facili- 
ties and aid to Sisters. It has conducted three major 
surveys on a national basis—one of factors deterring 
girls from following religious vocations, one of goals 
and practices in the newly established “juniorates,’’ 
and a third very important one, currently being made, 
of the needs of in-service teachers. The Eastern region 
has just held a symposium on applications of modern 
psychology and psychiatry to the problems of novice 
and junior mistresses. 


“This Is Helping Us” 


And that is where we are. It does seem that this 
movement toward a better preparation for our Sisters, 
which has benefited by blessings, assistance, and ideas 
from sO many converging sources, and which is and 
will continue to be, much bigger than any group of 
individuals concerned with it, is something which God 
wants. And it does seem that a ground swell has begun 
which will not be halted. It is a Sister-ish kind of 
ground swell, of course, which means that it is quiet 
and patient and persevering. The Sisters are reading 
the Bulletin carefully, in many cases not only in the 
Motherhouses but on the missions. They whisper to 
you, as you go around, “The novices are praying.” 
They press a few dollar bills into your hand—which 
they cannot afford, often—and they say, “This is help- 
ing us.” They are eager to talk about their plans and 
their problems. The reactions, the understandings, the 
blueprints are naturally as varied as the habits and 
headgear in this room today, so that one can only 
generalize; but it seems safe to say that the Sisters 
everywhere think of this movement as theirs, that 
they will read its publications and come to its Con- 
ferences, and that the general direction is forward. 


Nevertheless we do not hold Conferences or issue 
bulletins or travel about the country, for the sake of 
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meeting or writing or travelling but for the sake of 
— something done. I should like, therefore, to 
ecome more specific about the status and scope of 
Sister formation as we see it after our peregrinations of 
this year. 
Progress and Pressures 


Has SFC accomplished anything? In 33 per cent of 
the communities visited lengthened programs have 
been introduced; in 18 per cent more, lengthened and 
improved programs are now being planned and will 
shortly be introduced; in 36 per cent more, major 
superiors are completely in favor of the lengthened 
and improved spiritual and intellectual preparation 
but wonder how they can do it. The difference shown 
by these figures is due to all the other pressures upon 
superiors at the moment. Sometimes persons who are 
in sympathy with Sister formation but a little too 
quick on deciding where the blame lies if the program 
is not introduced at once, suggest to us that it is all to 
be blamed on the superiors. I think I can tell you 
definitely and truthfully that it is not so. As we are 
well aware, the major superiors of our communities— 
by and large—are competent and devoted women. 
Even those of them who have not had the advantages 
of this formation for themselves wish often for this very 
reason, to give it to the young Sisters. They see the 
effects of its lack when they go on visitation. They see 
it in the mental and physical breakdowns of the Sisters 
who have not been properly prepared for their aposto- 
late. We have seen this, too, in the last few months in 
summaries of the psychiatric records of Sisters who 
have suffered mental collapses. In one such group 
which I examined personally, and which indicated the 
causes of these breakdowns, every cause but one was 
tied up with overwork or inadequate formation. The 
superiors understand the needs of our times, and they 
understand the remedy. And yet, in spite of this, we 
found them worried and sometimes frustrated because 
of a combination of pressures which come upon them 
all at once. They are pressured on one side, quite 
rightly, I think, by their own conviction of the neces- 
sity of improved Sister formation, by the example of 
the other communities which are turning to it, by 
increased demands from the state, and by a host of 
directives and exhortations ranging all the way from 
Rome to the humble Sister Formation Bulletin. They 
are pressured on another side by a rather bewildering 
variety of interpretations of what are the canon-law 
restrictions on young Sisters’ studies, not only in the 
canonical year of novitiate but even in the postulate 
and second-year novitiate. 


There are resolutions of these apparently conflict- 
ing forces, of course, and they seem to lie in the direc- 
tion of lengthening the whole training period. This 
would give needed time for all possible integration in 
the sense in which I have already defined it, and in the 
end save time. But there is a third pressure, a strong, 
constant, and sometimes overwhelming one, from old 
schools and new schools, for more Sisters—more and 
more, and more Sisters, now. It is a fact that children 
in our schools are increasing at the rate of 6.6 per cent 
a year, and the Sisters in the active communities 
(which must also supply hospitals and other works) are 
increasing at the rate of 1.8 per cent a year. It is con- 
servative to say, therefore, that the elementary school 
population is increasing at least four times as fast as 


new recruits to the Sisterhoods can meet the demands 
for teachers. Superiors who realize that the schools they 
have are already understaffed and overcrowded are 
everywhere—coast to coast and north to south—a 
little desperate, as the full responsibility for this short- 
age seems to be thrown into their laps. It is not actually 
blamed upon them, of course, but even if a community, 
for example, has seventy schools and only fifteen pro- 
fessed junior Sisters in studies—although it is per- 
fectly clear that the fifteen Sisters could be swallowed 
pe by two of the seventy houses—nevertheless most 
of the seventy pastors, too many of the seventy princi- 
pals, and a host of anxious priests trying to start new 
schools look longingly upon the fifteen little Sisters in 
studies as God’s answer to their particular problem. 
And all of this pressure from pastors, would-be new 
pastors, and even local principals descends upon the 
major superior, who begins to feel like a heartless ogre 
unconcerned about souls and unconcerned about 
Catholic education, if she does not immediately dis- 
band her juniorate. 


A Long-Range Answer 


Disbanding the juniorate, of course, will really give 
no extra teachers to the field. The juniorate will only 
delay the entrance for a few years of teachers who will 
be much more competent and probably much more 
effective vocation recruiters when they do get into the 
schools. The delay will make more Sisters available 
a few years from now, when every statistical indica- 
tion points to a greater shortage than ever. As a matter 
of fact, whether we have Sister formation or whether 
we don’t have it, we shall have the problem of the 
Sister shortage, and that problem must be faced and 
solved. Because the Sister formation movement is 
concerned directly only with Sister formation and be- 
cause we try to be careful not to leave our place in the 
Association by saying what should be done in or with 
the schools, I would say that as a movement we give 
no answer to what should be done about the teacher 
shortage in the Catholic schools. We have a long-range 
answer, however, which has already been stated; 
namely that fully formed Sisters will not only do a 
better job of teaching, but will attract more girls to 
the Sisterhoods. I wish to submit, nevertheless, that 
here and now, even if every community in the country 
sent out its postulants, its second-year novices, and 
its juniors into the schools, the shortage would still be 
with us, and the problems, far from being solved, 
would shortly be — much worse. If there is any 
single thought which I wish I could leave with you as 
a result of this paper, it is that Sister formation should 
not be made the whipping boy for every other problem 
of the schools. And often, I fear, it is made just that. 
And this is bad, not only for Sister formation, and for 
the harassed major superiors, subjected to intolerable 
social pressures, but for the pre » themselves. For as 
long as we pin our hopes to hopeless solutions, we shall 
not arrive at true ones. 


Now let me tell you some of the other things we 
have learned. Our interviews have been informal and 
unstructured, but there were some things we wanted 
to ask, so that we could pass them on, for the encour- 
agement of others. In general, these questions con- 
cerned blueprints for the future. It seemed to us that 
with secular educational agencies of every kind and 
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level Neh nee | the tremendous sociological, techno- 
logical, and mere pee changes forecast for the 
quarter century ahead of us, it was important to in- 
quire what plans the Sisterhoods representing 94,000 
teachers were making to adjust to tomorrow’s call, for 
longer schooling for all, for education for leisure time, 
for technical and administrative skills in an era of 
automation, for swelling college enrollments. We 
thought it important to inquire what provision is being 
made in the education of Sister-teachers to enable 
them to promote domestic and international social 
order and to form leaders for Catholic Action. We felt 
that implicit in the Holy Father’s exhortation that our 
Sister teachers be the peers of their secular colleagues 
was the wish that our Sister superiors and adminis- 
trators be given an opportunity to match or surpass 
the vision of their secular counterparts. And we won- 
dered whether the superiors, swept along by the de- 
mands of the teacher shortage and appalled by the 
nightmare of “‘next September,” had n given a 
chance to catch a breath and to look ahead for two or 
five or ten years to plan, and to prepare personnel. 

To give some examples. I do not need to quote you 
statistics on the growth of the junior college movement, 


—152—or dwell on the fact that state after state is planning 
_ for “community” colleges, and that it would be 


dangerous for Catholic education to be caught short 
in this trend. With every probability, moreover, that 
the vocation pool of tomorrow will be found not in the 
senior year of high school but in the junior and senior 
colleges, and in view of the relative ease of extending 
twelve grades into fourteen in many of our existing 
plants, it seemed that we should ask the communities 
if they were preparing Sisters, at long range, for this 
work. For the most part they just smiled at us. 


Other Plans? 


So we went on to ask: Were they training Sisters 
to or and direct the movement toward the teaching 
of foreign language in the elementary schools, were 
they training any for full-time CCD as instructors and 
leaders? We asked, did the community have a kind of 
leadership pool of Sisters with special training in 
psychology, philosophy, and theology who might be 
used for mistresses and superiors? We asked, did they 
have a communit “ipower committee to survey the 
personnel needs of the next decade and to make appro- 
priate provisions now? We asked even those which are 
planning to establish longer Sister formation programs 
in the very near future how many Sisters they had in 
graduate school now to prepare as faculty members in 
these programs. After a while, we took to asking these 
questions as the humorous remarks which in fact they 
are. The superiors just looked at us as though we had 
put the query, ‘““How many hours do you spend on 
your roof after night prayers reaching for the moon?” 
Of course, now, I am speaking in generalities. Some 
communities are doing some of these things marvel- 
ously; a few are doing many of them. But on the whole, 
whether the groups are large or small, they are so over- 
whelmed by the facts of life from week to week—in 
which every long-distance phone call means for a 
general superior the likelihood that another Sister has 
had to be hospitalized with no one to replace her— 
that even though they are sympathetic with all of 
these objectives, they regard a serious attempt to 
reach them at present as a little fantastic. 


To go on with our inquiries. There is a social and 
economic program spelled out in the encyclicals. There 
is a program for international understanding and 
cooperation in the Christmas messages. These are pro- 
grams which should be taught in our schools. But the 
teaching of them, properly, depends not just on having 
read Rerum Novarum, Quadragesimo Anno and a few 
pamphlets or Catholic columns, but on training in social 
philosophy and a whole series of supporting social 
sciences. We asked the communities how many had 
worked out such a social science sequence. There are 
some courses being given in encyclicals. Here and 
there will be found a requirement or two in the general | 
area. For the most part, there are no such courses and 
sequences for our Sisters. It isn’t that the superiors 
don’t think it’s a wonderful idea. But there just isn’t 
time. If you put a Sister through the — college 
requirements, plus what philosophy and theology you 
can, plus the certification requirements, you are doing 


well. 
Certification Problems 


This brings us to the certification requirements. 
Now without in any way denying that standards have 
been a blessing to us, no matter how thickly disguised, 
without denying that there is an optimum amount of 
strictly professional education which the Sister-teacher 
must have, and without disparaging the great and 
necessary safeguard to our school systems in having 
our Sisters certified, it must be pointed out that the 
Sisters in many areas feel, and have ample reason for 
feeling, that they could do a better job of preparing 
teachers as teachers if there were flexibility and re- 
—_— in the state requirements for certification. 
The communities which have members teaching in 
various states are pushed either to the rather ridiculous 
expedient of giving the combined requirements of all 
those states in a single and very unbalanced under- 
graduate program, or of requiring a Sister to spend 
summer after summer making up extra requirements 
as she goes from state to state. One Sister told us that 
she had had five courses in school law in five different 
states. As a result of this we have had Sisters, already 
forced to earn their B.A.’s over a period of five to 
twenty-five summer schools, dragging out these edu- 
cational experiences in order to lay in added hours in 
state history, physical education, narcotics, soil con- 
servation, and methods without end. Very promising 
Sisters have found themselves ready to begin M.A. 
work with no academic undergraduate major on which 
to build. We need an exact statistical study here, but 
an informal spot survey seems to indicate that the 
decade before us, in which the high school population 
will double, will find us with altogether too few Sisters 
ready to do M.A. work in content fields and altogether 
too many with B.S. degrees in Elementary Education. 
It is in this situation, we believe, that the fundamental 
roots of the non-intellectualism so brilliantly described 
by Monsignor Ellis last fall and so hotly discussed ever 
since, are really to be found. 


A final example: There are graduate schools look- 
ing for promising Sisters to add to their faculties. Some 
of them have asked us to help look. Now this is a 
situation which would add to the prestige of the com- 
munities involved, which would help with vocations, 
which would give valuable experience to Sisters des- 
tined to teach in small colleges, and which would go 
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far to unlock the scholarship potential of the Sister- 
hoods. The superiors look with interest and favor upon 
this university apostolate, but in the realm of the 
realizable and practical it all seems far, far away. 


Now let me be quite clear here. We are not saying 
that the superiors lack vision. They do not. But they 
are in what is popularly known as a “box.’”’ Even 
semantics are against them. We do not speak of semi- 
narians in terms of “holding back” priests from the 
confessional or the altar. We do not shake our heads 
over boot-training as a craven “holding back” of 
soldiers from the field of battle. But the poor major 
superior who decides to get her Sisters ready for their 
apostolate finds everybody referring to it as “holding 
the Sisters back.” She probably uses the expression 
herself. I give this as a single example of the working 
of an institution in the sociological sense. No one can 
say where this phrase comes from. No one is to be 
blamed for it. Another such, of course, is our habit of 
referring to a permanent population trend as an 
“emergency.” These phrases should be dropped. They 
are only a few, however, of many such social pressures 
which have forced the superiors of the teaching Sister- 
hoods to consume the seed corn. 


Movement Implies Goals 


Again, we do not wish to be defeatist. We appreci- 
ate this invitation to speak and to make a progress 
report. Progress should not be confined to the past. 
It would be stultifying all round to say to you just that 
there has been movement. The best thing I could say 
is that there is movement; and if there is movement 
now, that implies direction and goals. And if there are 
direction and goals that implies a consciousness of 
obstacles and difficulties. It implies an obligation in 
us to sound an alarm if that need be. It implies an 
obligation to give you a truthful appraisal of the 
velocity of the movement and whether or not such 
velocity seems to correspond with the needs of the 
present and future and with the intent and sweep of 
our courageous convention theme of ‘Better Schools 
for Better Times.” 

If you will permit me then to speak of progress in 
the future, I will say that Sister formation has two 
futures. 

One future is that which it has in its own right. If 
it goes on as it has been going, on a basis of the largely 
unaided efforts of the communities, then the complete 
pre-service education of the Sisters will come. It will 
come because the gap which is dangerously widening 
between the congregations with inferior training pro- 
grams and those which have set up better ones will 

roduce—one fears—a vocation crisis for the former. 

t will come because we will be forced to it by the de- 
mands of the educational system as a whole. Dr. T. M. 
Stinnett of NCTEPS predicted in his keynote address 
for the regional TEPS conferences this year that by 
1965, if the present rate of increase in college enroll- 
ments and teacher education programs continues, there 
will be an adequate supply of trained teachers for the 
public schools. The implications for us in the prospect 
of a time when we will no longer be able to point to 
emergency measures in the public system are obvious. 
The time will come when our Sister teachers will 
normally go out with their basic education completed, 
just as the pre-service R.N. has universally come for 


the Sister nurse. And the day is on the way, too, when 
our in-service teachers will be provided with time to 
fulfill their professional obligations. Nevertheless, with 
every recognition and gratitude to the NCEA, to the 
College and University Department, and to the gen- 
erous help of our national and regional consultors, it 
must be said that Sister formation in the face of the 
obstacles which beset it now is still “Operation Boot- 
strap.” 

Operation Bootstrap, with the grace of God, will 
succeed. It may perhaps take ten or fifteen years—not 
a long time in Church history. But as one travels 
around the country to see the valiant women who 
make up the American Sisterhoods doing a great self- 
sacrificing, dedicated work, but with all of that strug- 
gling against huge and remediable obstacles of in- 
adequate time, in-service, and inadequate formation, 
pre-service, one is continually saddened by the spec- 
tacle of how their apostolic efficacy could be multi- 
plied now. 


Let us take just one example from among the active 
works—that of the Sisters in the relatively new cate- 
chetical congregations. For the most part they are poor 
and struggling—the last and the least when we con- 
sider educational needs. There are those who say that— 
these Sisters at least need only their rosaries and their 
catechisms. And yet we find Sister catechists every- 
where in the country acutely conscious of what they 
could do if they had better training. We find them do- 
ing social work, actually, without knowing the agencies 
and the methods; we find them puzzled by the ques- 
tions the teen-agers ask and at a loss as to how to 
compete with television for the attention and atten- 
dance of their pupils; we hear them tell us how many 
thousands of children they are not reaching. Each time 
we have visited one of these communities, where the 
Sisters are giving truly heroic service, we have specu- 
lated on what these women could do if a special curricu- 
lum consisting of catechetical theology and pedagogy, 
social work and science, and the humanities were de- 
vised for them and if they were given time to pursue 
it. The great mission of the Sister catechist today, it 
would seem, is the training of lay catechists. One is 
staggered by the thought of how the influence of these 
Sisters could be multiplied if, instead of throwin 
mere numbers into the work, we trained and used eac 
one to the limit of her apostolic capacities. 


A Climate of Opinion 


And so we are seized by an impatience—holy, one 
hopes—and one wishes to cry a little from some house- 
tops. This is a very nice housetop, and we are grateful 
to the Association for providing it, but we do hope 
that the end-product of this crying will not be a con- 
viction on your part that some one else should do 
something. We have been hearing that for many 
months, you know. As we go around we find everyone 
quite sure about what some other group should do. 
Priests say that everything depends on the general 
superiors; general superiors confide that it all depends 
on the provincials; provincials say nothing can be 
done until the bishops make a law; one bishop said 
that he hoped that while he was being patient waiting 
for Sisters to be educated, the Mother generals wouldn’t 
give them out the back door to some other diocese. 
Really, it is a matter of all of us contributing what we 
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can to the cause. And there is something which each 
one of us can contribute to the cause of better Sister 
formation, in-service and pre-service, and that is con- 
viction, and expressed conviction, that Sister forma- 
tion is necessary. We already have a strong opinion 
that it must come; but we need to create a still stronger 
climate of opinion, one which will produce a universal 
readiness to make the sacrifices involved. 


It has been said that the law of option is the law of 
sacrifice, and the underside of the coin called longer 
Sister formation is sacrifice all along the line—the 
foregoing of an immediate help for the sake of greater 
service in a few years from now, the putting of the 
interests of a whole diocese, or region, or even of the 
country before that of a single parish; on the part of 
the Sisters in the field, the willingness to shoulder a 
heavier burden just a little longer and the readiness to 
accept the better-trained newcomers; a readiness on 
the part of the colleges not just to take in the Sisters 
who appear on registration day but to take the initia- 
tive, in every area, to help the local communities plan, 
implement, accredit, and upgrade their formation pro- 
grams in a way which will best fit their needs. In the 
matter of collegiate Sister education, we have no wish 
for uniformity or the interference with internal govern- 
ment to which formation is canonically assigned, but 
the superiors themselves feel an urgent need for help 
with their planning and for a general and sympathetic 
understanding of what they wish to give the Sisters. 
Such a climate of opinion is the second future one 
could foresee for Sister formation—one which would 
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turn Operation Bootstrap into Operation Airlift, and 
which could change the face of the active works in 
which the Sisters engage, not in fifteen years, but in 
five or six. 


In conclusion, I should like to paraphrase the 
Chinese proverb which says: 


If you plant for a year, plant grain; 
If you plant for ten years, plant trees; 
If you plant for a hundred years, plant men. 


Now the author of that wise saying surely had no dark 
aversion for grain or trees and did not expect his men 
to live in treeless deserts. It was a matter of compara- 
tive importance. And so, in surveying the convention 
theme of ‘Better Schools for Better Times,’”’ from the 
standpoint of one who has been surveying the teachers 
for those schools, at their source, as it were, one can 
report that everything else we have talked about in 
this convention will perhaps be crippled in its execution 
unless we accelerate our Sister formation programs. 
And my paraphrase, written with great admiration of 
a a great love of schools, nevertheless runs 
ike this: 


If you plant for a year, add desks; 


If you plant for ten years, build schools; 


If you plant for a hundred years, educate the 
teachers; 


If you plant for eternity, form saints who can 
form other saints. , 
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